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Thermal  management  has  been  one  of  the  major  issues  in  developing  a  lithium-ion  (Li-ion)  hybrid 
electric  vehicle  (HEV)  battery  system  since  the  Li-ion  battery  is  vulnerable  to  excessive  heat  load  under 
abnormal  or  severe  operational  conditions.  In  this  work,  in  order  to  design  a  suitable  thermal  man¬ 
agement  system,  a  simple  modeling  methodology  describing  thermal  behavior  of  an  air-cooled  Li-ion 
battery  system  was  proposed  from  vehicle  components  designer's  point  of  view.  A  proposed  mathe¬ 
matical  model  was  constructed  based  on  the  battery's  electrical  and  mechanical  properties.  Also,  vali¬ 
dation  test  results  for  the  Li-ion  battery  system  were  presented.  A  pulse  current  duty  and  an  adjusted 
US06  current  cycle  for  a  two-mode  HEV  system  were  used  to  validate  the  accuracy  of  the  model  pre¬ 
diction.  Results  showed  that  the  present  model  can  give  good  estimations  for  simulating  convective  heat 
transfer  cooling  during  battery  operation.  The  developed  thermal  model  is  useful  in  structuring  the  flow 
system  and  determining  the  appropriate  cooling  capacity  for  a  specified  design  prerequisite  of  the 
battery  system. 

©  2014  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Until  now,  nickel-metal  hydride  (NiMH)  battery  systems  have 
been  the  major  sources  of  electric  propulsion  and  power  storage  for 
hybrid  electric  vehicles  (HEV)  in  the  market.  As  the  technology 
matures,  needs  for  more  compact  and  lighter  battery  system  have 
increased  to  achieve  more  efficient  vehicle  design.  To  save  the  space 
in  the  vehicle  for  better  space  utilization  and  reduce  the  battery 
weight  for  better  efficiency,  the  demand  for  lithium-ion  (Li-ion) 
battery  systems  has  been  increased  due  to  their  distinct  advantages 
over  NiMH  in  many  aspects.  Li-ion  batteries  have  about  50%  higher 
specific  energy  or  mass  density  than  NiMH  [1,2].  Also,  they  are 
better  in  terms  of  such  characteristics  as  self-discharge  and  lack  of 
memory  effect  [3,4]  allowing  better  lifetime-related  characteristics 
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than  other  forms  of  secondary  batteries  such  as  nickel-cadmium 
based  ones.  For  these  reasons,  major  automakers  and  battery  pro¬ 
viders  have  been  developing  systems  using  Li-ion  batteries  for  high 
power  HEV  applications.  Over  the  past  few  years,  companies  and 
research  institutes  have  shown  the  feasibility  of  using  Li-ion  bat¬ 
teries  for  HEV  applications  [5-9  . 

One  of  the  issues  with  the  Li-ion  batteries  is  that  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  over-heating  than  NiMH  batteries.  The  cycle  life  of  Li- 
ion  battery  will  also  decrease  dramatically  under  high  temperature 
environments  [10-12].  If  the  Li-ion  battery  system  is  stored  and/or 
operated  at  a  certain  high  temperature,  the  specific  battery  cell  in 
the  system  may  degrade  faster  than  others  kept  and  operated  at  a 
lower  temperature.  When  a  single  cell  in  the  system  (battery  pack) 
degrades  faster  than  others  in  the  same  pack,  the  system's  perfor¬ 
mance  will  be  restricted  mainly  by  the  performance  of  the  most 
degraded  cell.  This  cell  will  break  the  electrical  balance  among  cells, 
and  the  power  output  from  the  battery  system  can  significantly  be 
reduced.  This  degraded  cell  may  induce,  due  to  the  increased 
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internal  resistance,  even  higher  local  temperature  distribution.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  important  to  reduce  the  temperature  spread 
among  cells  in  the  battery  pack  as  low  as  possible  while  it  is  also 
important  to  keep  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  cell  in  the 
battery  pack  lower  than  a  certain  target  value.  Here,  the  target 
maximum  temperature  is  defined  in  accordance  with  the  cycle  life 
and  calendar  life  characteristics  of  the  cells  to  meet  the  typical 
lifetime  standard  of  vehicle  components. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  battery  cell  is  raised  even  higher,  the 
electrolyte  inside  may  gasify  and  build  up  pressure  inside  the  cell. 
And  eventually  gas-vent  may  occur  [13,14]  due  to  the  elevated 
pressure  inside  the  cell.  This  event  may  cause  serious  safety  is¬ 
sues  that  an  appropriate  device  or  mechanism  should  be  devised 
to  avoid  critical  events.  Here,  one  of  the  advantages  of  laminated 
film  packaged  cells  (pouch  cell)  over  prismatic-type  or 
cylindrical-type  battery  cells  is  that  the  laminated  packaged  cells 
do  not  explode  since  the  pressure  build-up  inside  the  cells  is 
relatively  lower. 

Regarding  the  thermal  management  design  of  cells  and  systems, 
efforts  have  been  made  in  various  ways.  Thermal  models  were  set¬ 
up  and  simulated  [5,15]  and  contributions  of  each  components  of 
cells  such  as  electrodes  and  electrolytes  were  also  modeled  16]. 
Use  of  transformer  coolants  [17]  and  phase  change  materials  [18] 
were  proposed  for  system  level  thermal  management  designs, 
which  were  not  very  realistic  to  be  applied  to  real  world  systems 
due  to  the  lack  of  cost  effectiveness  and  complexity  of  structures. 
Scaled-up  battery  model  simulations  were  made  19,20],  though 
these  analyses  were  more  concerned  on  the  cell  side,  not  being  able 
to  fully  access  the  full-system  level  thermal  management. 

A  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  1  describes  how  items  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  a  successful  design  of  HEV  battery  systems  are  interre¬ 
lated  with  each  other.  The  cells  satisfying  basic  characteristics 
required  by  HEVs,  such  as  high  discharge  power,  large  capacity, 
long  enough  cycle/calendar  life,  and  cold  cranking  power  outputs, 
are  to  be  developed  first.  For  the  current  system,  Li-ion  battery 
cells  with  high  power  and  capacity  have  been  developed  and 
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Fig.  1.  Items  to  be  considered  during  the  design  phase  of  HEV  battery  system. 


introduced  [6].  Based  on  the  cell's  electrochemical,  mechanical, 
and  electrical  characteristics,  a  structure  is  designed.  The  thermal 
management  system  (TMS)  is  an  invisible  but  an  important  part 
of  the  system  consisting  of  coolant  flow  structure  and  the  fan 
control  strategy.  During  the  thermal  design  phase  the  flow 
channel  sizes  and  shapes  inside  the  battery  system  are  optimized 
for  the  given  number  of  cells.  The  battery  power  cycles  are 
defined  in  accordance  with  the  HEV  system  strategies,  and  used 
for  the  optimization  process.  The  other  items  in  Fig.  1  describe 
the  test  and  manufacturing  phase  of  the  battery  system 
developments. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  propose  a  suitable  thermal  model 
for  predicting  air-cooled  Li-ion  HEV  battery  systems'  thermal 
behavior  and  to  show  this  model  can  give  good  approximations  for 
use  in  real  world  HEV  design  processes.  The  model  is  developed 
from  proper  heat  transfer  assumptions  and  then  model  predictions 
are  validated  by  comparing  with  test  results  based  on  vehicle 
driving  schedule.  Using  the  model,  estimations  of  proper  amount  of 
coolant  air  flow  rate  and  flow  channel  size  are  possible,  which  gives 
a  guideline  to  the  early  design  phase  of  the  battery  system. 

2.  Simulation  model 

2.1.  Heat  transfer  model  of  the  HEV  battery  system 

A  complete  heat  transfer  model  consists  of  all  three  possible 
heat  transfer  modes  -  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.  In 
designing  a  thermal  model  for  the  current  HEV  battery  system, 
however,  the  model  can  be  simplified  by  making  appropriate 
assumptions. 

A  basic  structure  of  the  HEV  battery  system  for  the  present  study 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  section  A  is  the  coolant  (air)  inlet  and  B  the 
outlet.  The  coolant  air  travels  through  the  system  by  entering  at 
section  A  then  branches  into  many  channels  to  meet  at  the  bottom 
section  of  the  duct  and  exits  at  section  B  (U-type  flow).  The  heat 
transfer  occurs  mainly  by  the  interaction  of  the  sub-streams  (C)  and 
the  blocks  (D)  that  define  the  sub-stream  channels.  The  blocks 
providing  coolant  channel  walls  for  the  sub-streams  are  the  battery 
cells,  the  source  of  heat.  For  the  present  battery  system  one  block  is 
comprised  of  two  cells  and  exposed  to  the  coolant  flow  for  heat 
transfer.  Here,  one  surface  per  cell  is  exposed  to  the  coolant  flow  for 
cooling  by  convective  heat  transfer.  These  blocks  are  not  contacting 
with  significant  contact  area  to  the  system's  frame  and  even  this 
little  amount  of  contact  is  through  plastic  housing,  which  implies 
the  amount  of  heat  transferred  from  the  cell  to  the  outside  struc¬ 
ture  via  conduction  can  be  ignored.  Thus  conduction  was  not 
considered  here. 

The  air  channel  (C)  is  a  narrow  path  through  which  the  coolant 
air  flows.  The  width  of  the  channels  is  set  to  2  mm  for  the  present 
model.  The  surrounding  and  opposing  walls  around  the  air  chan¬ 
nels  are  assumed  to  be  heated  by  the  battery  cells.  Under  this 


Fig.  2.  Flow  structure  of  the  system;  A  -  the  coolant  inlet,  B  -  the  outlet,  C  -  flow 
channels  (sub-streams),  D  -  two-cell  units  (heat  generating  body).  All  dimensions  in 
millimeters. 
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environment,  radiation  heat  transfer  is  also  negligible  since  the 
view  factor  to  the  low  temperature  outside  from  the  surface  of  the 
cell  is  negligibly  small,  and  the  radiation  to  and  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  (with  large  view  factors)  is  not  significant  since  the 
surface  temperatures  of  the  walls  were  assumed  to  be  about  the 
same.  So  for  the  current  analysis  only  the  convection  heat  transfer 
was  considered. 

2.2.  Heat  generation  from  the  battery  cell 

The  battery  cell  used  for  this  analysis  is  a  laminated  film  pack¬ 
aged  Li-ion  polymer  cell  for  HEV  applications.  To  complete  the 
battery  system,  48  cells  were  connected  in  series  to  deliver  high 
voltage.  The  shape  and  basic  performance  specifications  of  the  cell 
are  shown  in  Fig.  3.  And,  essential  for  thermal  modeling,  the  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  of  the  cell  was  measured  with  direct  current  po¬ 
wer  and  resistance  (DCPR).  The  internal  resistance  is  a  function  of 
state  of  charge  (SOC),  cell  temperature,  charge/discharge  status, 
and  pulse  duration.  Values  shown  in  Table  1  are  10-s  direct  current 
internal  resistance  values.  Cell  level  hybrid  pulse  power  charac¬ 
terization  (HPPC)  test  according  to  the  FreedomCAR  power-assist 
battery  test  manual  21]  was  conducted  to  obtain  the  cell  internal 
resistance  at  various  SOC  and  temperatures.  The  magnitude  of 
pulse  current  during  the  test  was  60  A. 

Heat  is  generated  intrinsically  in  Li-ion  battery  cells  during 
their  usage.  Based  on  the  energy  balance  around  the  cell  control 
volume,  primary  sources  of  heat  are  originated  from  the  over¬ 
potential  due  to  ohmic  losses,  charge  transfer  overpotential,  mass 
transfer  limitation,  and  entropic  heat  [22].  The  mass  transfer  effect 
is  apparent  under  long  discharge  cycles  that  the  depth  of 
discharge  (DOD)  gets  close  to  the  maximum  (100%)  or  under  high 
current  (C-rate)  cycles,  while  the  entropic  effect  is  important  un¬ 
der  low  C-rate  applications.  One  interesting  feature  about  the 
entropic  effect  is  that  it  is  either  an  endothermic  or  exothermic 
event  depending  on  the  SOC  [23  .  And  for  the  pulse  current  test  or 
charge  sustaining  (CS)  cycles  where  the  SOC  is  kept  within  the 
narrow  range,  the  entropic  heat  is  generally  discarded.  In  most 
HEV  applications,  the  typical  SOC  window  is  between  30  and  70% 
or  narrower  than  this  depending  on  the  vehicle  strategy.  Thus  the 
entropic  heat  was  excluded  in  this  work.  Then  remaining  heats 
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Fig.  3.  Cell  characteristics  used  for  the  current  analysis. 


Table  1 

10  sec  direct  current  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  vs.  temperature  and  SOC  under 
charge  and  discharge  conditions. 


Charge  internal  resistance  Discharge  internal  resistance 

(mQ)  (mO) 


SOC  (%) 

20 

40 

60 

80 

20 

40 

60 

80 

Temperature 
0°C  17.1 

15.9 

14.3 

11.9 

17.3 

16.1 

15.2 

14.5 

10  °C 

9.4 

8.5 

7.4 

7.5 

9.3 

8.6 

7.7 

7.5 

25  °C 

4.7 

4.3 

3.7 

3.8 

4.8 

4.3 

3.8 

3.6 

35  °C 

3.8 

3.3 

2.8 

2.8 

3.8 

3.4 

2.9 

2.7 

45  °C 

3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

2.3 

3.2 

2.9 

2.3 

2.2 

can  be  expressed  as  an  overpotential  term  as  follows  to  calculate 
overall  heat  generation  [24]. 

qgen  =  I(U-V)=I2-iRcelb  (1) 

where  /  is  the  current  flowing  through  the  battery  cell,  U  the  open 
circuit  voltage,  V  the  cell  voltage,  and  iRceii  the  direct  current  in¬ 
ternal  resistance  of  battery  cells.  Here,  iRce\\  can  be  expressed  as  a 
function  of  four  variables,  as  previously  mentioned,  defining  the 
cells'  operating  conditions. 

Kell  =  Ken  (CDSt,rt,  SOCfl ,  T^,,1 ) ,  (2) 

where  CDS  indicates  charge/discharge  state  of  the  battery,  r  the 
charge  or  discharge  pulse  duration  up  to  time  t,  and  Tceii  the  cell 
temperature.  Here,  ‘t’  indicates  the  current  time. 

If  the  battery  is  kept  under  the  same  charge  or  discharge  con¬ 
dition  at  time  t  +  1,  the  pulse  duration  increases,  so  the  internal 
resistance  is  updated  by  Eq.  (3). 

Ke l!  =  'Keen  (CDS',  rt+1  =  rf  +  At,  SOCf,  T'ell) ,  (3) 

where  At  is  the  time  step  for  simulations. 

2.3.  Lumped  thermal  model 

Two-cell  units  shown  in  Fig.  4  are  composed  of  two  battery 
cells  attached  together  and  are,  hereafter,  to  be  considered  the 


Fig.  4.  A  simplified  coolant  flow  structure  of  the  system  for  the  lumped  thermal  model 
(a  =  2  mm,  h  =  210  mm,  L  =  124  mm). 
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only  heat  source.  For  the  present  batter  system  a  total  of  24  two¬ 
cell  units  were  positioned  horizontally  with  equal  spacing  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  coolant  air  is  directed  in  through  an  inlet,  travels 
above  the  top  of  the  two-cell  unit  arrays,  then,  divided  into  sub¬ 
streams  to  pass  through  the  channels  between  two-cell  units  to 
cool  down  the  battery  cells  via  convection  heat  transfer.  Heated  air 
is  collected  at  the  bottom  and  expelled  through  an  outlet  by  a 
blower. 

Based  on  the  simplification  of  the  system  in  Fig.  4,  a  heat  transfer 
model  of  the  internal  flow  through  ducts  with  rectangular  cross- 
section  can  be  applied  to  predict  the  system's  thermal  behavior. 
In  this  model,  walls  (L  x  b )  defined  by  the  two-cell  units  are  the 
heating  surfaces,  and  the  other  areas  and  boundaries  are  consid¬ 
ered  thermally  insulated.  So  the  number  of  heating  surfaces  (the 
heat  transfer  surfaces)  is  one  per  each  cell,  and  L  x  b  is  the  area  of 
the  cooling  surface  per  cell.  The  size  of  each  air  channel  is  ax  b,  and 
this  channel  was  considered  the  only  path  for  the  coolant  air.  A 
single  channel  was  analyzed  with  the  assumption  that  the  flow  rate 
through  each  channel  is  the  same  for  all  channels  that  the  flow  rate 
for  a  single  channel  is  given  by  the  total  flow  rate  through  the 
battery  system  divided  by  the  number  of  air  channels.  This 
assumption  is  a  very  important  one  to  be  experimentally  and/or 
numerically  validated  since  the  distribution  of  flow  among  air 
channels  is  what  determines  the  cell  temperature  distribution 
within  the  battery  system.  Much  effort  has  been  taken  to  optimize 
this  flow  distribution  by  numerical  and  experimental  approach. 

The  amount  of  heat  accumulated  on  the  cells  is  the  heat  gen¬ 
eration  subtracted  by  the  amount  of  heat  rejected.  Energy  conser¬ 
vation  in  the  transient  state  yields. 


mcellQ>,c 


deceit 

dt 


Qgen  —  Qr , 


Here,  mceii  is  the  mass  of  the  cell  in  the  system,  Cp>c  the  specific 
heat  capacity  of  the  cell  obtained  from  transient  temperature 
measurement  [25],  ggen  the  amount  of  heat  generation,  and  qr  the 
amount  of  heat  rejected  through  convective  cooling.  ggen  is  updated 
at  every  time  step  to  take  into  account  any  changes  in  the  param¬ 
eters  that  determine  the  cells'  internal  resistance  (See  Eq.  (3)).  The 
amount  of  heat  rejection  qr  is  given  by  the  temperature  rise  of  the 
coolant  air  when  passing  through  the  flow  channel  26], 


Qr  —  tnaCpa(Tm  o  —  Tm  j),  (5) 

where  ma  is  the  coolant  air  mass  flow  rate  through  each  channel, 
CpyQ  the  specific  heat  capacity  of  air,  fmo  the  bulk  mean  outlet  air 
temperature,  and  Tmi  the  bulk  mean  inlet  air  temperature. 

The  present  work  considered  a  lumped  thermal  model  approach 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  analysis.  The  internal  temperature 
gradient  inside  the  single  cell  was  assumed  to  be  relatively  small  so 
that  a  single  cell  temperature  Tceii  can  be  used  to  represent  the 
entire  cell  domain  temperature.  For  the  typical  HEV  system's 
cooling  strategy,  the  measured  temperature  spread  inside  the  sin¬ 
gle  cell  depicted  in  Fig.  3  during  the  cycling  test  is  mostly  lower 
than  1  °C. 

The  outlet  air  temperature  Tmo  is  related  to  the  cell  temperature 
Tceii  by  the  following  equation  under  the  constant  wall  (cell  surface) 
temperature  condition  [26], 


-h),  (6) 

a  J 

where  P  is  the  wetted  perimeter  of  the  channel,  and  h  the  flow 
length  average  heat  transfer  coefficient.  Plugging  Eqs.  (5)  and  (6) 
into  Eq.  (4),  Tceii  is  expressed  in  an  explicit  form  as  follows. 


Tceii  ~  T\no  =  f  _  PL 

Teen -Tmi  PV  ™aCp 


mce\\Cp.c  ^  —  Qgen  ~  lTlaCp  a(Tce \\  —  Tm j)  (7) 

X  1  -  exp  (  -  .  h)  . 

I  V  maCp,a  )\ 

By  integrating  the  above  equation  with  respect  to  time,  Tceii  can 
be  found. 

For  laminar  flow  in  ducts,  available  heat  transfer  coefficients 
under  a  variety  of  boundary  conditions  were  well  summarized  by 
Shah  and  London  [27  .  In  this  model,  the  simultaneously  devel¬ 
oping  laminar  flow  in  parallel  plates  was  considered.  Note  that  the 
aspect  ratio  a/b  for  the  channel  in  Fig.  4  is  quite  small  so  that 
rectangular  channel  can  be  treated  as  the  parallel  plate  geometry 
without  great  loss  of  accuracy.  Then  the  wetted  perimeter  is 
approximated  as  P  ~  2b.  The  closed  form  correlation  for  the  flow 
length  average  Nusselt  number  in  parallel  plates  with  the  constant 
wall  temperature  condition  is  given  as. 


Nuj 


7.55  + 


0.024L,-1 14 

1  +0.0358Pr017t064’ 


where  Pr  is  the  Prandtl  number,  and  L*  the  dimensionless  distance 
in  the  flow  direction  for  the  thermal  entrance  region  heat  transfer. 
L*  is  given  as, 


* 

l—J 

(9) 

DhRePr 7 

4  ab 

(10) 

Dh  =  —p~~2a, 

Rp  maDh 

fi(ab) 7 

(11) 

where  D j,  is  the  hydraulic  diameter,  Re  the  Reynolds  number,  and  fi 
the  dynamic  viscosity  of  air.  The  convection  heat  transfer  coeffi¬ 
cient  is  defined  as  follows. 


(12) 


Here,  ka  is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  coolant  air.  Temper¬ 
ature  is  then  calculated  by  Eq.  (7),  using  value  of  the  convection 
heat  transfer  coefficient  from  Eq.  (12). 

The  performance  of  thermal  management  system  is  often  rep¬ 
resented  by  thermal  resistance  Pth»  which  is  defined  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  difference  across  the  medium  where  the  unit  heat  energy 
per  second  transfers  through  it.  The  smaller  the  thermal  resistance 
is,  the  better  thermal  performance  is.  Since  the  cell  is  cooled  by  the 
forced  convection  in  the  air  channel,  the  temperature  difference 
between  the  cell  and  the  inlet  air  is  suitable  to  define  the  thermal 
resistance.  At  the  steady  state,  Eq.  (7)  turns  into  as  follows  to  ex¬ 
press  the  thermal  resistance. 


n  _Tce  11  Tm[ 
Kth= - 


Qgen 


iTlaCpa 


exp 


PL 

iTlaCpa 


(13) 


Above  equation  implies  that  the  thermal  resistance  depends  on 
the  geometry  of  the  air  channel  and  the  amount  of  air  flow  rate, 
which  are  adjustable  parameters  according  to  the  system's  tech¬ 
nical  requirements  such  as  the  battery  system  size  and  the  coolant 
pumping  power.  Once  the  thermal  resistance  is  determined  by  Eq. 
(13),  one  can  readily  judge  the  degree  of  cooling  performance  by 
simply  calculating  Tceii. 
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3.  Experimental 

K-type  thermocouples  were  used  for  temperature  sensing  with 
which  an  AGILENT  data  acquisition  system  (a  34,970  A  3-slot  con¬ 
trol  unit  and  three  34,901  A  20-channel  multiplexers)  was  used  for 
data  acquisition.  Several  thermocouples  were  attached  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  cell  surface,  and  the  system  voltage  was  also  monitored  for  SOC 
and  safety  purposes. 

The  test  chamber  was  a  multi-purpose  environmental  chamber 
capable  of  controlling  temperature  and  humidity.  And  a  Toshiba 
450  V  electric  cycler  customized  to  run  power  and  current  cycles 
was  used  to  provide  electric  loads  on  the  battery.  The  inlet  air 
temperature  of  the  battery  system  was  controlled  by  the  designated 
chamber  temperature.  Two  different  electric  loads  were  used  for 
cycle  test  purpose.  One  was  a  square  pulse  current  duty  and  the 
other  was  a  root-mean-square  (RMS)  adjusted  US06  equivalent 
cycle  (30  A  RMS,  the  cycle  obtained  from  simulating  US06  vehicle 
operation  pattern). 

A  customized  fan-blower  (12  V-80  W)  was  used  to  provide  air 
flow.  Air  flow  rate  was  measured  with  a  differential  pressure  type 
portable  digital  air  flow-meter  (Seoul  Industry  Engineering) 
capable  of  measuring  flow  rate  in  the  range  of  20-250  m3  fr1 
(CMH)  with  a  possible  error  of  1%. 

4.  Results  and  discussion 

4.1.  Validation  of  the  model 

4.1.1.  Comparison  with  square  pulse  current  duty  test  result 

To  examine  the  accuracy  of  model  predictions,  a  test  rig  similar 
to  what  was  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  4  was  constructed  and  cycle- 
tested.  40  A  square  pulse  cycle  (repetition  of  10  s  charge  and 
10  s  discharge)  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  easy  comparison 
where  the  SOC  was  kept  at  50%.  Flow  rates  were  set  such  that  the 
flow  rates  per  each  channel  are  2.5,  3.4,  and  5.3  CMH.  The  inlet 
coolant  air  temperature  was  set  to  35  °C.  The  values  of  10-s  direct 
current  internal  resistance  were  used  for  heat  generation 
calculation. 

The  measured  temperature  traces  under  various  given  flow 
rates  were  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Naturally,  high  flow  rate  of  air  gives  rise 
to  faster  and  better  cooling  effect  on  the  cell.  To  predict  the  cell 
temperature  under  given  conditions,  convection  heat  transfer 


Fig.  5.  Cell  and  inlet  temperature  measured  per  given  flow  rates  under  40  A  square 
pulse  cycling  and  varying  coolant  flow  rates  and  comparison  with  model  predictions. 


coefficients  were  calculated  as  a  function  of  flow  rate  using  Eq.  (12) 
and  inserted  into  Eq.  (7).  As  compared  in  Fig.  5,  the  proposed  model 
captures  the  dynamic  temperature  behavior  very  accurately  for 
both  transient  and  steady  states.  For  a  full  prediction  of  the  battery 
temperature  under  varying  flow  rate  when  fan  control  logic  is  fully 
operational,  the  model  may  be  able  to  cover  the  entire  feasible 
range  of  fan  operating  points. 

For  the  current  thermal  management  design,  4  to  5  CMH  of  flow 
rate  per  channel  is  desired  to  keep  the  maximum  cell  temperature 
below  40  °C  when  running  with  inlet  air  temperature  of  35  °C 
under  40  A  RMS  or  equivalent  current  duties. 

4.1.2.  Comparison  with  vehicle  driving  pattern  test  result 

US06  simulated  current  cycle  for  the  two-mode  (electric  vehicle 
mode  and  power  assistance  mode)  HEV  power  usage  was  obtained, 
modified,  and  run  with  both  the  simulation  model  and  test  rig  with 
batteries  fabricated  specifically  for  HEV  use  under  the  flow  rate  of 
3.3  CMH  per  channel.  The  cycle  was  modified  to  have  30  A  RMS 
duty  from  the  original  40  A  RMS  for  the  current  model-test  result 
comparison's  purposes.  The  inlet  coolant  air  temperature  was  set  to 
30  °C  and  initial  SOC  was  50%. 

To  make  a  reasonable  estimation  of  the  heat  generation,  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  is  cell's  internal  resistance.  The  internal 
resistance  values  were  obtained  from  DCPR  of  cells  where  the 
resistance  values  under  2-,  5-,  10-  and  30-s  power  duration  were 
measured  as  a  function  of  temperature  and  SOC  (see  Table  1  for  the 
10-s  internal  resistance).  Usually,  30-s  resistance  is  larger  than  10- 
s  resistance  by  approximately  80-90%,  and  selection  of  duration  to 
estimate  internal  resistance  values  for  model  prediction  is  of  critical 
importance. 

A  single  US06  current  cycle  lasts  for  600  s.  After  the  end  of  the 
fourth  cycle,  the  same  cell  temperature  trace  was  repeated  with  the 
temperature  variation  between  32  and  33  °C  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  For 
the  model  prediction,  internal  resistances  with  various  pulse  du¬ 
rations  were  examined,  and  the  proper  one  for  heating  estimation 
under  the  real  driving  pattern  was  found  to  be  10-s  resistance. 

The  internal  resistance  was  continuously  updated  depending 
on  SOC  and  temperature  for  the  model,  thus  the  heat  generation 
rate  was  varied  with  actual  test  data.  The  present  lumped  thermal 
model  with  the  temporally  updated  resistance  values  gave  good 
results  and  reasonably  followed  the  dynamic  temperature  traces 
of  real  system  with  the  maximum  difference  of  1  °C  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6.  Modeling  results  and  comparison  with  test  data.  Adjusted  US06  current  profile 
is  applied  and  the  flow  rate  per  channel  is  3.3  CMH. 
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4.2.  Parametric  studies 

In  terms  of  the  coolant  flow  system  structuring  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  effects  of  design  parameters  at  the  early  design  phase 
of  the  system,  the  lumped  thermal  model  can  be  utilized  effec¬ 
tively.  In  the  following  sections,  parametric  studies  were 
explored  to  see  the  effect  of  important  design  parameters  such  as 
the  air  channel  width  and  the  coolant  flow  rate.  Dimensional 
parameters  other  than  varying  were  based  on  the  basic  structure 
of  Fig.  2.  40  A  square  pulse  cycle  was  assumed  as  the  current 
duty,  and  the  cell  temperature  was  calculated  up  to  45  °C, 
considering  the  temperature  range  where  the  internal  resistance 
was  measured. 


4.2.1.  Effect  of  air  channel  width 

Dependencies  of  the  cell  temperature  and  the  thermal  resis¬ 
tance  on  the  air  channel  width  with  varying  coolant  flow  rates 
were  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Here,  the  coolant  inlet  temperature  was 
35  °C.  Both  the  cell  temperature  and  the  thermal  resistance  tend  to 
increase  with  widening  of  air  channel  under  the  constant  coolant 
flow  rate,  due  to  the  decrease  of  convection  heat  transfer  rate 
between  the  cell  and  its  neighboring  coolant  air.  In  other  words, 


Fig.  7.  Influence  of  the  air  channel  width  on  (a)  the  cell  temperature  and  (b)  the 
thermal  resistance  with  the  different  coolant  flow  rate. 


although  the  overall  air  channel  behaves  as  the  entrance  region  of 
developing  flow  in  the  limit  of  sufficiently  large  air  channel  width, 
the  heat  transfer  coefficient  gradually  decreases  due  to  the  fixed 
flow  rate  leading  to  slowdown  of  the  free  stream  velocity  near  the 
surface. 

In  the  opposite  limit  of  extremely  small  channel  width,  the  air 
flow  is  fully  developed  along  the  channel  height  and  the  Nusselt 
number  becomes  constant.  Inserting  Eq.  (12)  into  Eq.  (13)  and 
setting  Nut  =  7.55,  the  thermal  resistance  is  expressed  as. 


exp 


PLka 

th-aCpaDfj 


(14) 


Dashed  curves  in  Fig.  7  illustrated  results  from  the  above 
equation.  As  expected,  the  solid  curve  based  on  Eq.  (13)  and  the 
dashed  curve  based  on  Eq.  (14)  coincide  with  each  other  in  the 
small  range  of  channel  width  while  the  differences  between  them 
become  larger  as  the  channel  width  increases.  When  relatively 
small  air  channel  is  allowable,  e.g.  a  <  3  mm,  to  meet  the  system's 
size  requirement,  Eq.  (14)  could  provide  the  early  estimation  of  the 
cell  temperature  accurately.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  expo¬ 
nential  term  can  be  neglected  as  a  ->  0,  Eq.  (14)  can  be  further 
simplified  as  follows. 


Rth=7ZT7^;  a-0  (15) 

Above  equation  implies  that  only  capacitive  resistance  plays  a 
role  in  determining  the  overall  thermal  resistance  in  this  limit,  thus 
Rth  becomes  independent  of  the  air  channel  width.  It  is  worthwhile 
to  note  that  the  coolant  air  outlet  temperature  may  approach  the 
cell  temperature  when  the  air  channel  is  extremely  narrow,  and 
thereby  the  convective  resistance  can  be  neglected,  leaving  only  the 
capacitive  term. 


4.2.2.  Effect  of  coolant  flow  rate 

Predicted  cell  temperature  and  thermal  resistance  vs.  coolant 
flow  rate  for  different  air  channel  width  were  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  coolant  inlet  temperature  was  the  same  as  before.  The  cell 
temperature  and  the  thermal  resistance  decrease  with  increasing 
the  coolant  flow  rate,  though  the  decreasing  amount  is  attenu¬ 
ated  gradually  for  high  flow  rate.  Based  on  this  characteristic, 
increase  of  the  flow  rate  should  be  settled  in  the  certain  range 
where  the  pumping  power  device,  like  a  fan,  could  deliver  its 
regular  performance  and  the  benefit  of  having  high  flow  rate  is 
not  significant  due  to  only  the  small  amount  of  temperature 
decrease. 

When  it  comes  to  the  low  flow  rate  range,  both  the  cell  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  thermal  resistance  sharply  increase,  where  the 
capacitive  resistance  becomes  dominant  factor  determining  ther¬ 
mal  behavior.  Especially,  Eq.  (14)  would  still  be  used  to  approximate 
thermal  behavior  in  the  low  flow  rate  range,  due  to  the  fully 
developed  characteristic.  As  shown  in  Fig.  8,  Eq.  (14)  depicted  by 
dashed  curves  estimates  the  cell  temperature  accurately  within 
1  °C  when  the  flow  rate  lower  than  6  CMH  and  the  air  channel 
smaller  than  4  mm  are  considered. 

When  determining  values  of  design  parameters,  it  is  worth 
considering  the  state  of  cell  at  the  middle  or  end  of  life  to  keep  the 
sufficient  cooling  performance  during  a  whole  lifetime  of  cell.  In 
other  words,  since  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  increases  with 
time  due  to  an  aging  effect,  the  amount  of  heat  generation  will  go 
up  in  the  same  manner.  Then  proper  values  of  design  parameters 
should  be  selected  in  accordance  with  this  varying  heat  generation, 
so  that  the  cell  temperature  is  maintained  well  under  the  target 
value  during  lifetime. 
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Fig.  8.  Influence  of  the  coolant  flow  rate  on  (a)  the  cell  temperature  and  (b)  the 
thermal  resistance  with  the  different  air  channel  width. 

5.  Conclusion  and  future  works 

Design  of  thermal  management  system  includes  three  basic 
parts,  flow  system  modeling  and  estimation,  flow  system  design 
and  optimization,  and  building  of  fan  operation  strategy  for  air¬ 
cooled  systems.  The  flow  system  modeling  and  estimation,  and  the 
flow  system  designing  occur  early  in  system  design  phases  before 
mechanical  system  structuring.  This  is  because  it  is,  by  experience, 
harder  to  change  the  duct  shapes,  fan  performance  (flow  rate  and 
static  pressure),  and  etc.,  while  the  fan  operation  strategy  and 
logic  can  be  developed  later  in  design  phase.  Generally  flow 
structuring  requires  significant  physical  modification  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  system. 

The  present  work  considered  the  very  first  part  of  the  design; 
structuring  the  flow  system  for  modeling  and  estimations.  Based  on 
the  basic  design  concepts  such  as  the  channel  size  and  cell  mating 
(two-cell  units),  and  also  on  the  physical  properties  of  the  cells, 
efforts  had  been  made  to  help  expedite  the  battery  system  design. 
The  test  instrumentations  were  so  designed  that  any  abnormal 
conditions  such  as  fluctuating  ambient  temperature  and  effects  of 
humidity  were  excluded  that  direct  comparison  was  reasonable  for 
the  currently  presented  work. 

According  to  the  modeling  results  and  comparison  with  the  test 
data,  the  following  facts  had  been  learned.  The  lumped  thermal 


model  gave  excellent  estimation  of  battery  cell  thermal  behavior  for 
the  present  battery  system.  The  application  of  the  classical  heat 
transfer  model  of  internal  flow  through  parallel  plates  yielded  the 
simple  and  explicit  form  of  equation  enabling  the  prediction  of  the 
dynamically  varying  cell  temperature  under  a  variety  of  design 
parameters.  Use  of  internal  resistance  values  updated  according  to 
the  parameters  such  as  charge/discharge  status,  SOC,  and  cell 
temperature  was  shown  to  reasonably  predict  the  thermal  behavior 
of  the  system  under  a  dynamic  operational  condition  -  a  US06 
power  cycling  for  two-mode  HEV  which  is  expected  to  cover  97%  of 
all  U.S.  drivers'  driving  pattern  and  duty  [28  . 

Effects  of  two  important  adjustable  design  parameters  were  also 
explored  using  the  lumped  thermal  model.  In  case  of  small  air 
channel  width  and  limited  amount  of  coolant  flow  rate  approxi¬ 
mations,  the  model  was  expressed  in  more  simplified  form,  which 
was  valid  with  reasonable  accuracy  when  the  typical  magnitude  of 
design  parameters  was  selected. 

Flow  homogenization  through  each  channel  is  an  issue  of  crit¬ 
ical  importance  though  not  covered  in  the  present  work.  Failure  to 
homogenize  the  flow  through  each  channel,  such  that  the  flow  rate 
distribution  is  uneven  among  channels,  would  cause  another 
problem  of  temperature  spread  among  cells  in  the  battery  system. 
This  would  result  in  uneven  deterioration  of  cells  and,  eventually, 
makes  it  harder  to  monitor,  control,  and  condition  the  battery 
system,  which  are  critical  for  commercializing  the  system  espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  warranty  and  lifetime  issues.  After  determining 
basic  design  parameters  such  as  the  air  channel  dimension  and  flow 
rate  with  the  help  of  the  lumped  thermal  model,  inlet  and  outlet 
duct  could  be  carefully  designed  enabling  uniform  flow  rate  around 
each  cell. 

Building  fan  operation  strategy  and  logic  is  a  work,  in  part,  of  the 
battery  management  system  (BMS)  development.  Large  amount  of 
test  efforts  such  as  mapping  the  cooling  capacity  of  battery  system 
according  to  current  loads,  ambient  and  cell  temperatures,  and 
state  of  health  (SOH)  of  cells,  however,  are  required  to  complete  this 
part  of  thermal  management  design. 
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Nomenclature 

a:  width  of  air  channel 

b:  height  of  air  channel 

Cpjfl:  specific  heat  capacity  of  air 

CPjC:  specific  heat  capacity  of  cell 

D/,:  hydraulic  diameter 

h:  convective  heat  transfer  coefficient 

iRceii :  direct  current  internal  resistance 

/;  electrical  current 

ka:  thermal  conductivity  of  air 


L:  length  of  air  channel 

L*:  dimensionless  length  of  air  channel 

rha:  mass  flow  rate  of  air  through  each  channel 

incen:  cell  weight 

Nut:  Nusselt  number  averaged  over  L 

P:  wetted  perimeter  of  a  channel 

Pr:  Prandtl  number 

qgen:  heat  generation  by  cell 

qr:  heat  rejected  through  convection 

Re:  Reynolds  number 

Rth'.  thermal  resistance 

Tceu:  cell  temperature 

Tm\:  inlet  (ambient)  mean  temperature 

Tmo:  outlet  mean  temperature 

U:  cell  open  circuit  voltage 

V:  cell  voltage 

Greek  symbols 

fi:  dynamic  viscosity  of  air 
r:  charge/discharge  pulse  duration 


